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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Indians of the Six Nations. 


(Continued from page 266.) 

Few persons, who have not investigated 
the subject, can realize the greatness of the 
change which is involved in the Indian lay- 
ing aside his former manner of living, and the 
ideas and traditions which have descended to 
him from his ancestors ; and in his adopting 
those of his white neighbors. Nothing but the 
overpowering force of circumstances would 
have compelled him to do it. It was interest- 
ing to notice the strong hold which their old 
ways still retain on this people. Though in 
many fami:ies the English language is well 
understood, yet conversation among them- 
selves is universally in Indian. 

According to Indian ideas, the Creator 
made the earth and all it contains for the 
common good of mankind; when He stocked 
the country that He gave them with plenty 
of game, it was not for the benefit of few but 
all. Whatever liveth on the land, or groweth 
out of the earth, and all that is in the rivers 
and waters flowing through the same, was 
given jointly to all, and every one is entitled 
to his share. Heckewelder illustrates this 
principle by narrating the following incident : 

“Some travelling Indians having in the 
year 1777, put their horses over night to pas- 
ture in my little meadow at Gnadenhiitten on 
the Muskingum, I called on them in the morn- 
ing to learn why they had-done so. I en- 
deavored to make them sensible of the injury 
they had done me, especially as I intended to 
mow the meadow in a day ortwo. Having 
finished my complaint, one of them replied : 
‘My friend, it seems you lay claim to the grass 
my horses have eaten, because you have en- 
closed it with a fence: now tell me, who 
caused the grass to grow? Can you make the 
grass to grow? I think not, and nobody can 
except the Great Mannitto. He it is who 
causes it to grow both for my horses and for 
yours! See, friend! the grass which grows 
out of the earth is common to all; the game 
in the woods is common to all. Say, dit you 
never eat venison and bear’s meat? ‘ Yes, 
very often.’ ‘Well, and did you ever hear 
me or any other Indian complain about that? 
No; then be not disturbed at my horses hav- 
ing eaten only once, of what you call your 
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fie though the grass my horses did eat, in| death. 
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given to the Indians by the Great Spirit. Be- 
sides, if you will but consider, you will find 
that my horses did not eat all your grass. 
For friendship’s sake, however, I shall never 
put my horses in your meadow again.’” 

In accordance with this principle, the In- 
dian land is held in common; but he who en- 
closes or improves the soil is entitled to the 
benefit of his labors, and may transmit to his 
family or sell to another the improvements he 
has made, but the fee simple of the land re- 
mains to. be common stock, in which every 
man, woman and child of the nation has an 
equal right. 

As a precaution against the wholesale evic- 
tion from their lands, to which the Indians have 
so often been subjected, and as an important 
step in the adoption of our form of civilization, 
their friends have long been advising the In- 
dians to divide their land so that each can have 
an absolute and sole right to his or her share. 
This is now a topic which they are seriously 
considering, and on which they are much di- 
vided in sentiment. When among the Onon- 
dagos in Central New York, we were kindly 
entertained at the house of an Indian of that 
tribe named John White, an active, energetic 
man, who by his own industry had acquired 
a farm of seventy-five acres, well improved, 
with good house and barn, and stock and 
tools ; which he told us were all paid for. His 
fields were clear of the bushes which too many 
of his neighbors allowed to spring up in their 
enclosures. I said, he had acquired all this 
by his own industry; I should have added— 
and the Divine blessing—for in speaking of it 
he was careful to add, “It was not me but 
God.” John White detailed to us the argu- 
ments of those who opposed dividing their 
lands. The strongest of these was the im- 
providence of their people; many of whom 
were not sufficiently trained to take care of 
their property, and might soon be deprived of 
all they had and reduced to poverty. 

The tract of land granted by the State of 
Pennsylvania to Cornplanter, consists of about 
800 acres on the Allegheny, a few miles south 
of the New York line. This was divided 
among his heirs a few years ago, largely 
through the efforts of that firm friend of the 
Indians, the late Joseph Scattergood. This 
experiment was a successful one, and its re- 
sults appear to have been good. This reser- 
vation was one of the places where we held a 
meeting. While there I walked to the grave- 
yard and examined the monument erected 
by the State of Pennsylvania in 1866, to the 
memory of the distinguished chief who was 
buried there. On one face was inscribed the 
name—* John O’Bail, alias Cornplanter, died 
February 18th, 1836, aged about 100 years.” 
On another face was the following inscrip- 
tion—“ Chief of the Seneca tribe, and a prin- 
cipal Chief of the Six Nations from the period 
of the Revolutionary war to the time of his 
Distinguished for talents, courage, 


© manner as the meat you did cat, was | eloquence, sobriety and love for his tribe and 
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race, to whose welfare he devoted his time, 
his energies and his means, during a long and 
eventful life.” 

Heckewelder describes the Indians whom 
he was acquainted with, as amusing them- 
selves by reviewing those customs of the white 
people which seemed strange to them. aon 
wonder that the white people strive so muc 
to get rich, and to heap up treasures in this 
world which they cannot carry with them to 
the next. They say that there is enough in 
this world to live upon, without laying any- 
thing by; and as to the next world, it con- 


jtains plenty of everything, and they will find 


all their wants satisfied when they get there. 

The same author says: “The Indians also 
observe, that the white people must have a 
great many thieves ong them, since they 
put locks to their doors. In the year 1771, 
while I was residing on the Big Beaver, I 
passed by the door of an Indian, who was a 
trader, and had consequently a quantity of 
goods in his house. He was going with his 
wife to Pittsburg, and they were shutting up 
the house, as no person remained in it during 
theirabsence. This shutting up was nothing 
else than oes a large hominy pounding- 
block, with a few sticks of wood outside 
against the door, so as to keep it closed. As 
{ was looking at this man with attention 
while he was so employed, he addressed me 
in these words: ‘See, my friend, this is an In- 
dian lock that I am putting to my door.’ I 
answered, ‘ Well enough ; but I see you leave 
much property in the house, are you not afraid 
that those articles will be stolen while you are 
gone ?’—‘Stolen! by whom ?— Why, by In- 
dians to be sure.—‘ No, no,’ replied he, ‘no 
Indian would do such a thing, and unless a 
white man or white people should happen to 
come this way, I shall find all safe on my re- 
turn.’” 

It is still a common practice among the In- 
dians to shut up their omen and leave them 
and their contents, as we would think, with- 
out protection, when business or pleasure calls 
them from home. In our visit to the St. Regis 
Indians, we arrived in their village about 
dusk. After taking tea at a tavern, we went 
out in the dark among the irregularly scat- 
tered houses to find a certain Mitchell Solo- 
mon, with whom some of our friends had be- 
come acquainted when they visited this place 
fifteen years ago. Several of the houses were 
dark and unoccupied, but seeing a light in 
one by the banks of the St. Lawrence, we en- 
tered and found a young man and woman 
busily engaged in making small — baskets. 
In thisemployment many of the Indians show 
great taste and skill. e'were told that M. 
Solomon was from home on a trading expe- 
dition, and so were several others, and their 
houses were closed. It is no uncommon thing 
for these per to go off in this way, and let 
their houses be shut up for months at a time. 

J. W. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Encouragement for the Young. 

My feelings have been affectionately, and 
with gospel solicitude, turned towards our 
beloved young friends, desiring that they 
may be encouraged and helped on in their 
journey towards the Heavenly Jerusalem; 
and hoping that the reading of the experience 
of some others, who also were treading the 
slippery paths of youth, may animate them 
to turn away from the hindering things and 
meekly take up the cross, that they, too, may 
find rest in the day of trouble. It is under 
a feeling of this kind that the accompanying 
extracts are very tenderly commended to the 
thoughtful consideration of the rising genera- 
tion, by one who feels deeply interested in 
their present and everlasting welfare. 

Chester County, 2nd month Ist, 1881. 


It is said of Mary Post, of London, who 
died in the 8th year of her age, that “through 
submission to the operations of Divine grace, 
she became an example of humility and of 
plainness in dress and address, manifesting a 
dislike to every appearance of pride and of 
finery inapparel. * * When about eight 
years of age, visiting one of her acquaintances 
who was much attached to her, and who in- 
dulged in gaiety of apparel, she said to her: 
‘Anna, what signifies these fine things thou 
hast on? They will not carry thee to heav- 
en. To which her friend answered: ‘Pride 
is not in the things; it is in the heart.’ 
‘ But,’ said Mary, ‘if your minds were not 
proud, you would not wear them.’ She re- 
marked to her mother that she greatly won- 
dered at the pride she observed in some of 
the youth who professed to be Friends, add- 
ing, ‘I hope I'shall never be like them.’ Her 
mother said, ‘I hope thou wilt never be like 
them, but be an orderly child, that thou 
mayest be jin favor with God; at which 
Mary wept and said, ‘If I should love fine 
things, I must alter much. What signify fine 
things when folks come to die?’” 

Hannah Hill, of Philadelphia, near the close 
of her life, addressing her sister, said, “Dear 
sister, my desires are that thou mayest fear 
God, be dutiful to thy parents, love truth, 
keep to meetings, and be an example of plain- 
ness.” 

Sarah Scott, who died in her 13th year, 
“lamented the folly of those who lived in 
pride and spent much of their precious time 
in adorning the poor body and walking wan- 
tonly.” 

Ann Reeve, of Greenwich, New Jersey, 
who died in the fifteenth year of her age, re- 
marked to her parents, “I have often desired 
that I might not live to dishonor you. It 
has seemed to me that young people are 
ashamed of sobriety.” She then mentioned 
a young woman to whom she had spoken 
respecting some part of her conduct which 
she did not approve, and observed that she 
said there “ was no harm in it,” adding, “Our 
young friends are accounting them little 

things, but they will become serious things 
one day or other.”. To her brothers she said, 
“Be loving and dutiful to your parents, and, 


nection, she remarked to her father that she 
once thought she would like to dress as others 
did; “but now,” said she, “it is all done 
away; I have no desire for it;” adding, what 
pleased her parents, would please her, and 
that she was very sorry to observe some of 
her relations run out in dress and deviate 
from the plain language and from their pro- 
fession. “They will find,” said she, “that it 
will not bring peace of mind at such a time 
as this; and they know not how soon they 
may be brought as weak as] am.” She de- 
sired her father to write down what she had 
to say respecting it, that they might be made 
acquainted with the grief she felt that they 
should waste so much of their precious time 
in indulging in dress, &c. 


the gallery, but sat facing the meeting, which 
in those times on First-days was |g 

Here, seated on an easy cushion, with a low 
stool for one of his feet, which his song affec. 
tionately adjusted, he sat apparently absorbed 
in deep reflection. 
have something to communicate, but he wag 
silent. I think he was thus at meeting twicg 
when I was present. 
gan to be more oblivious to worldly affairs— 
his work was done; but always brightened 
up when friends called on him, embraced 
them kindly by the hand, while a shade of 
pleasant recollection passed over his counte 
nance, but in a few minutes he would relg 

apparently into a state of peaceful quietudg 
as though he had just stepped out of some 


It was expected he would — 


From this time he be. 


Ann Hughes, of Clonmel, Ireland, deceased | beatific element to greet his friends, and they 
in 1820, aged nearly fifteen years. A short|returned to it. 
time before her decease, she had a visit from} One of his leading religious concerns wy 
two of her relations, who indulged consider-|to exemplify practically the faith of Friends 
able taste for dress. She said but little while|in the reality of spiritual communion with 
they stayed, but after they were gone ap-|Christ the Saviour. Hence his deportment 
peared a good deal affected, and remarked to] in meetings always tended to that end rathe 
her father, “I have often thought upon the|than to enter into much wordy illustration 
folly of dress, but I think I never saw sojof the doctrine. This accounts for the cip 
plainly the foolishness of it as I now do.”|cumstance, that during the several yeargof 
On her brother coming to her bedside, she} bis confinement to the house he spoke but littl 
said to him, “I hope thou wilt not try to/of himself. It was observed that he 
please the world, for that is all vanity; but)much of his time in a retired state of mind, 
take up the cross and despise the shame.|and loved to have his family and friends sit 
No cross, no crown; that is true; without with him. These occasions gave him 
we take up the cross, we cannot win the! comfort and enjoyment, remarking that 
crown. I have often thought there was a! brought back to his mind the good old b 
great deal in these words,—no cross, no|of “ family sittings,” once so common among 
crown.” Friends ; that in these seasons of social retire. 
ment, as at other times, he felt the sustaining 
Arm of Divine Goodness to be near. Thus 

George Churchman. were passed several months previous to his 
(Concluded from page 269.) decease, with but little communication to 

For the following account of the latter days| Others, as it seemed to require an effort to 
and close of life of G. C., the writer is indebted speak intelligibly. Near his close, my father 
to J. T., of Fairville, Chester county: “If I|was sent for, when he arrived, G. C. had 
recollect aright, George Churchman in person| ceased to notice any of the surroundings and 
was rather tall, and well proportioned, with a| passed away in about an hour, seemingly with. 
somewhat athletic physique, and though at/out pain, on the 18th of 11th mo. 1814, aged 
times indulging in innocent pleasantries, al- 84 years and 3 months. 
ways seemed to maintain a sober deportment ; 
that had its effect on those present. His Forgiveness, 
family relation with his children was noted] In the Middle Ages, when the lords and 
for mutual interest and open confidence, he| knights were always at war with each other, 
being their only instructor in the higher|one of them resolved to revenge himself on 
branches. His sons were all practical survey-| neighbor who had offended him. It chaneed 
ors, and his daughters, although of decided|that on the very evening when he had made 
literary attainments, performed most of the} this resolution, he heard that his enemy was 
household duties with their own hands, which/to pass near his castle, with only a very few 
were often not light,—their house and my|men with him. It was a good opportunity# 
father’s being the only stopping places con-|take his revenge, and he determined not # 
venient to the meeting-house for travelling|let it pass. He spoke of his plan in the pr 
Friends. My first recollections of G. C. were|sence of his chaplain, who tried in vain @ 
in the years 1808—9, when, though infirm|persuade him to give it up. The good mal 
with age, he came with the School Committee] said a great deal to the duke about the sind! 
to inspect our advancement. I well remem-| what he was going to do, but in vain. Mt 
ber how his easy familiar manner dissipated | length, seeing that all his words had no effet 
any feeling of reserve or backwardness com-jhe said, “ My Lord, since I cannot pers 
mon to children. you to give up this plan of yours, will yout 

In 1810 our meeting-house was accidentally |least come with me to the chapel, that_W 
burned, but rebuilt the same year on quite a|may pray together before you go?” Th 
different plan, drawn by Joseph Churchman,|duke consented, and the chaplain and he 
youngest son of George. The old man was| kneeled together in prayer. Then the memf 
now mostly confined to the house ; but as the|loving Christian said to the revengeful wat 


(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 





as much as may be in your power, make up|moderate weather approached in the spring|rior, “ Will you repeat after me, sentence 


for their loss” [her own death]. 


“Be sure] of 1811, he insisted on being taken to meeting|sentence, the prayer which our Lord Jest 


you never grieve them, and by no means dis-|to see, as he said, how it would feel on the old| Christ himself taught to his disciples ?” 


honor them in any part of your conduct.” 


Ann Knight, of Essex, England, died 1806,|was now the only remnant of his generation 


“I will do it,” replied the duke 


spot where he had worshipped all his life, and 
He did it accordingly. The chaplain 


in the fifteenth year of her age. * * Re-|left. His sons George and Joseph supported|a sentence, and the duke repeated it, till 


turning in ill health from the house of a con-|him into the house. 


He declined entering|came to the petition, “ Forgive us our # 
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, as we forgive them that trespass|dergone a considerable, though gradual amel-}to be our fulness till we are made sensible of 


inst us.” There the duke was silent. 

“My Lord Duke, you are silent,” said the 
chaplain. “Will you be so good as to con- 
tinue to repeat the words after me, if you dare 
todo so? ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
orgive them that trespass against us.’” 

«J cannot,” replied the duke. 

“Well, God cannot forgive you, for He has 
saidso. He himself bas given us this prayer. 
Therefore you must either give up your re- 
venge or give up saying this prayer; for to 
ask God to pardon you as you pardon others, 
is to ask him to take vengeance on you for all 
your sins. Go now, my Lord, and meet your 
victim. God will meet you at the great day 
of judgment.” 

he iron will of the duke was broken. 

“No,” said he, “I will finish my prayer. 
My God, my Father, pardon me; forgive me 
as I desire to forgive him who has offended 
me; ‘lead me not into temptation, but deliver 
me from evil!” 

“Amen,” said the chaplain. 

“Amen,” repeated the duke, who now un- 
derstood the Lord’s prayer better than he had 
ever done before, since he had learned to apply 
it to himself—From “ Preacher's Lantern.” 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Life of Jesus Inwardly Revealed. 
It has been abundantly, explicitly, and 


ublicly avowed by the early members of the 
Bociety of Friends, that they did believe them- 


ioration ; the standard of Truth has been more 
purely exalted through them, although their re- 
spective popular creeds and ceremonial usages, 
may remain much as they were in former 
times; they are pressing into the marrow and 
pith of true Siiede le life and power of 
Jesus inwardly revealed, So that, as might be 
expected, many such are actually, at this day, 
approving and accepting those very decrees 
and ordinances, and testimonies, which the 
Spirit of Christ, the Truth, led our forefathers 
to adopt or observe; and which testimonies, 
nevertheless, are even now, by our own pro- 
fessed Friends, oftentimes let fall in our streets, 
ae in some danger of being trampled under 
ot. 

What wonder, then, that this precious dis- 
covery of spiritual doctrine and practice, did 
not prevail among tbe nations, in that manner 
and to the full extent, which we may imagine 
the primitive Friends expected? Yea, rather, 
is there not cause of wonder, that it should 
have been thus far admired and owned by 
others, so palpable occasion of stumbling hav- 
ing been, from one generation to another, ad- 
iministered within our own borders? And 
bow would it have flourished in the earth, had 
this people more generally abode in the Vine 
of Life, as the true spiritual Israel ever do! 
The Lord would have kept these fruitful 


/nranches, as his Prophet declares, “ night and 


day”—he would have watered them “ every 


moment:” then also, his ancient promise, in 


our own emptiness; nor shall we know Him 
to be our strength till we be made sensible 
of our own weakness. But blessed forever 
be his holy name, He is still known by his 
dependent children to be riches in poverty, 
strength in weakness, and a very present help 
in trouble.—J. Backhouse. 


The King’s Missive, 
[The poetical rendering, by John G. Whit- 


tier, of the well-known historical incident, of 
Charles the Second of England sending a 
“mandate” to the authorities at Boston, to 
restrain the bloody proceedings against the 
innocent Quakers, has probably been read 
with interest by nearly all of our readers. 

Its historical accuracy has recently been 
questioned by George E. Ellis, in some re- 
marks before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. This bas drawn forth a repey from 
the poet, which we now republish from the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

It has been a practice with those who en- 
deavored to defend the reputation of the 
New England Puritans, from the days of 
Cotton Mather down to this time, to cast 
aspersions on the character of the early 
Friends. These have been repeatedly refuted, 
but continue to be revived. In Knickerbocker’s 
Magazine for 8th month, 1843, there was pub- 
lished an article, the result of “close histori- 
cal scrutiny,” written by our deceased friend, 


selves raised up by the power of God, to|the succeeding verses, would have been amply| Nathan Kite, which is clear and conclusive 
manifest forth “ The Truth as it is in Jesus ;” | realized—“ He shall cause them that come of|on this subject. It may be found in vol. 16, 
being assured, that, in various essential points | Jacob to take root: Israel shall blossom and |p. 366, of “The Friend.”—Ep.] 

and symptoms, the professing Christians of|bud, and fill the face of the earth with fruit.”| To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 
their day, had greatly fallen short of so pure-| But, still more is the infinite long-suffering} A friend has called my attention to a paper 
ly spiritual a standard. It was also their be-|and unsearchable forbearance of the Almighty|read by Dr. Ellis before the Massachusetts 
hef, that if they sustained in faithfulness this to be adored that such a people as this, should} Historical Society, upon the persecution of 
testimony committed to them, others would|not have been utterly “cut short” and for-|the Friends in New England of the seven- 
in due season be constrained to acknowledge |saken ; according to those memorable denun-|teenth century, in which my poetic version 
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its excellence, and gather unto it. Accord- 
ingly, as long as they followed in simplicity 
their Leader and Light, obeying unreservedly 
that power in which their faith stood, wonder- 
ful, even in the face of all opposition, were 
the effects of their example and ministry. 
But, when they or their successors in any wise 
withdrew their necks from the yoke of Christ, 
allowing any thing to stand in competition 
with his will concerning them, and so declin- 
ing to cleave unto the Lord with full purpose 
of heart ; He hid his face from them, and vailed 


iciations and threats made use of in Holy/of an incident of that period, the “King’s 


Scripture against outward Israel, a backslid-| Missive” to Governor Endicott, is criticised. 
ing and rebellious generation, — according, |It is not easy in a poem of the kind referred 
also, to those prophetic warnings, which from |to, to be strictly accurate in every detail, but 
time to time, and of late, even year by year,|I think the ballad has preserved witb tolera- 
have gone forth from the lips of chosen vessels|ble correctness the spirit, tone, and color of 
in the midst of our public assemblies. Truly,|the incident and its time. At least, such was 
it is of the Lord’s mercies that we, whose|my intention. Certainly I did not profess to 
responsibilities have been so great, are not|hold up that reprobate monarch Charles IT. 
consumed.—John Barclay. as a consistent friend of toleration, or of any 
other Christian virtue. The Quakers of his 

Spiritual Desertion.—In the course of a walk|time knew him too well to attribute his ac- 


that glory, which had indeed been a wall of|with a serious person about this time, he told|tions to any other than selfish motives. They 
defence about them, on the right hand and on|me that he thought he had sustained loss by| were never deceived by his professions of lib- 
the left. Thus, in proportion as they have at |regarding the feeling of his own weakness|erality, as Baxter and his friend, “old Mr. 
any time cast away the shield of faith in this|and emptiness as a state of desertion, and by|Ash,” were, when they wept for very joy 
Divine, inward power, whereby their prede-|trying to turn from it, instead of regarding|over his gracious words and promises. They 
cessors measurably obtained victory over the|it as the teaching of the Holy Spirit, designed!sought to obtain from him some relief from 
things of a present world; the enemy by little|to humble him and bring him into a more|their sufferings, and did so in a few instances, 
and little has prevailed, so as, in some respects, |simple trust in the Lord, and a closer com-twhen it suited his caprice, or when the per- 
to reduce them to a comparatively feeble and|munion of soul with God. I believe this is|secutors complained of happened to be Puri- 
defective condition. Meanwhile, among the|the case with many, who thus flinch from tans. 
different persuasions of Protestants in these| humiliating baptisms, and regard them as the} The letter of the king commanded that 
nations, there have been those, who, occupy-|withdrawal of the Lord’s Spirit; not recol-|further proceedings against the imprisoned 
ing with what has been made known to them|lecting that the presence and light of the|Friends should be stayed, and that they 
of Divine light and truth, have grown stronger Holy Spirit are as necessary to enable us to|should be sent to England for trial. To this 
and stronger in grace, and in the knowledge|bebold our own weakness and emptiness, and|Governor Endicott promised implicit obedi- 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. These|even our sinfulness, as they are to give us alence. The prisoners were released from the 
ave been given to see and to maintain some|perception of the Divine fulness; nor consid-|jail, and they and their friends outside were 
of those very principles and practices, with |ering that we can never properly seek recon-|for the first time permitted to meet together 
which the people called Quakers, almost singly |ciliation with the Father until we are given|in Boston, and praise God for their deliver- 
and alone, seemed aforetime to have been in-|to see our alienation from Him by sin; nor|ance. That the persecution did not cease, is 
trusted. Thus, in the present day, the senti-|come unto Christ as those who feel that they|true. But ever after the hunted Quakers 
ments held by others of the pious, dedicated|need a physician until we feel our spiritual|breathed more freely, and felt that the end 
Servants of God, beside the Friends, have un-|diseases; nor can we seek to know the Lord|of their long night of tribulation was near. 
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That the prisoners were not sent to England 
was probably due to the fears of the Governor 
and his advisers that their doings would not 
bear a legal investigation. The only way of 
evading the king’s requisition was to have 
no prisoners in the jail! Drake’s History of 
Boston, page 357, says: “An order was issued 
for the discharge of the Quakers then in 
prison. William Salter was the prison- 
keeper. There were a little previous to this 
twenty-eight persons lying in Boston jail, one 
of whom, Wenlock Christison, was under sen- 
tence of death.” 

In Bryant and Gay’s History of the United 
States, vol. 2, page 197, it is stated that “ Wil- 
liam Salter, keeper of Boston jail, was at once 
ordered to release and discharge all the Qua- 
kers in his custody.” In the Journal of Geo. 
Fox, it is said, in relation to this matter, that 
“the passengers in the ship and the Friends 
in the town met together, and offered up 
praise and thanksgiving to God, who had so 
wonderfully delivered them out of the teeth 
of the devourer;” and that, while they were 
thus met, “in came a poor Friend, who, being 
sentenced by their bloody law to die, bad 


the ministers and leading men of the colony 
to permit no difference of opinion on religious 
matters. They bad banished the Baptists, 
and whipped at least one of them. They had 
hunted down Gorton and bis adherents ; they 
had imprisoned Dr. Child, an Episcopalian, 
for petitioning the general court for tolera- 
tion. They had driven some of their best 
citizens out of their jurisdiction, with Ann 
Hutchinson, and the gifted minister Wheel- 
wright. Any dissent on the part of their 
own fellow-citizens was punished as severely 
as the heresy of strangers. 

The charge of “indecency” comes with ill 
grace from the authorities of the Massachu- 
setts colony. The first Quakers who arrived 
in Boston, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, 
were arrested on board the ship before land- 
ing, their books taken from them and burned 
by the constable, and they themselves brought 
before Deputy Governor Bellingham, in the 
absence of Endicott. This astute magistrate 
ordered them to be stripped naked, and their 
bodies to be carefully examined, to see if there 
was not the Devil’s mark on them as witches. 
They were then sent to the jail, their cell 
lain some time in irons, expecting execution.”| window was boarded up, and they were left 
Dr. Evans, in his carefully compiled “ History | without food or light, until the master of the 
of Friends in the 17th Century,” says: “The | vessel that brought them was ordered to take 
council issued an order to the keeper of the|them to Barbadoes. When Endicott returned 
prison to set at liberty all the Quakers then|he thought they had been treated too lenient- 
in confinement.” Page 250. ly, and declared that he would have bad them 


crowds at the cart-tail, stripped for the 
which in one instance laid open with a ghastly 
gash the bosom of a young mother! 

It is a remarkable proof of the purity of 
life among the early Friends that their eng 
mies, while exhausting the language of abugg 
against them, pointed to no instances of jj. 
centiousness or immoral practice. However 
enthusiastic or extravagant, they “kept them. 
selves unspotted from the world.” Wo 
from the Quaker standpoint, was regarded ag 
man’s equal and beloved companion; like 
him, directly responsible to God and free t 
obey the leadings of the Spirit of Truth 
From the rise of the society to the present 
time, the peace, purity, and peculiar swee 
ness of Quaker homes have been proverbial 

The charge that the Quakers who suffergl 
were “vagabonds,” and “ignorant, low 
ics,” is unfounded in fact. Mary Dyer, who 
was executed, was a woman of marked m 
spectability. She had been the friend an 
associate of Sir Henry Vane and the minig 
ters Wheelwright and Cotton. The papen 
left behind by the three men who were od 
Show that they were above the common 
of their day in mental power and genuine 
piety. Jobn Rous, who, in execution of bis 
isentence, had his right ear cut off by the 
constable in the Boston jail, was of gentle 
‘manly lineage, the son of Colonel Rous of the 
British army, and himself the betrothed of 





I think it will be seen that there was “a|whipped. ‘high-born and cultivated young English lady, 
“general jail delivery” in consequence of the| After this, almost every town in the prov-' Nicholas Upsall was one of Boston’s most 
king’s demand; that the Friends met together|ince was favored with the spectacle of aged worthy and substantial citizens, yet was 
and thanked God for their deliverance, and|and young women stripped to the middle,|driven in his age and infirmities from bis 
that “one appointed to die,” and who had |tied to a cart-tail and dragged through the| home and property into the wilderness. 
lain in irons expecting death, was with them. |streets, and scourged without mercy by the| If the‘uthorities were more severe in deak 
It has been said that Wenlock Christison was|constable’s whip. It is not strange that these ing with the Quakers than with otherdis 
released before Shattuck’s arrival, in conse-|atrocious proceedings, in two or three in- senters, it was because they were more 
quence of his “recantation.” He recanted|stances, unsettled the minds of the victims. sistent in maintaining their rights of opinion 
nothing. He stated only that he found a|Lydia Wardwell, of Hampton, who, with her The persecutors were, on the whole, impart 
freedom in his mind to depart out of the juris-| husband, had been reduced to almost total des- tial in their intolerance. The same whip that 
diction, and that he did not know as he should |titution by persecution, was summoned by the scored the back of Holmes the Baptist, fell 
ever come back. Mary Dyer left the colony|church of which she bad been a member to'on that of Wharton the Quaker. The same 
under the same circumstances, and after a!appear before it to answer to the charge of decree of banishment was issued against 
time felt herself called upon to return. It non-attendance. She obeyed the call by ap- Dyer and Ann Hutchinson. The same jail 
seems more than probable that Christison|/pearing in the unclothed condition of the door that was shut upon the twelve-year old 
was not set at liberty until after the arrival sufferers whom she had seen under the con- Quaker girl, was closed also upon the learned 
of the king’s message, for he would not have'stable’s whip. For this she was taken to and world-travelled Dr. Child, the Episee 
been permitted to remain in Boston one hour|Ipswich and stripped to the waist, tied to a palian. S 
after liberation, and it appears that he was | rough post, which tore her bosom as she| The Friends have been accused of running 
with the little company who met together in| writhed under the lash, and severely scourged|upon the sword of the law held out against 
praise and thanksgiving. to the satisfaction of a crowd of lookers-on at them, of glorying in persecution. This¢ “t 

It is true, and for the credit of human na-|the tavern. One, and only one, other instance} was urged against the early Christians. 
ture it should be stated, that the cruel enact-|is adduced in the person of Deborah Wilson, | was said of the Martyr Ignatius, on his way 
ments for whipping, branding, selling into!of Salem. She had seen her friends and to Rome, that he longed to come to the beasts 
slavery, and death on the gallows were dis-| neighbors scourged naked through the street,|that were to devour him; that he would it 
tasteful to a considerable minority of neclon pee them her brother, who was banished | vite them to tear him ; nay, should they refuse 


people of New England. Governor Win-|on pain of death. She, like all Puritans, had |to do so, he would force them. The good Bm 
the course of the Massachusetts authorities, 'spiration of Scripture, and had brooded over |of the Christian sect, because of their “ obstt 


throp, of Connecticut, remonstrated against been educated in the belief of the plenary in-|peror Marcus Antoninus expressed his dislike 
as did also Saltonstall and Pike, among the the strange “signs” and testimonies of the 
magistrates of the colony. But there is no Hebrew prophets. It seemed to her that the 
evidence that the clergy, who were the insti-| time had arrived for some similar demonstra- 
gators of these laws, faltered for a moment|tion, and that it was her duty to walk abroad 
in their determination to enforce them, so far|in the disrobed condition to which her friends 
as their influence could be exerted upon the|had been subjected, as a sign and warning to 
magistracy. Endicott, Bellingham, and Brad-|the persecutors. Whatever of “indecency” 
street needed no stimulus from them. There|there was in these cases, was directly charge- 
is not the slightest evidence that these menjable upon the atrocious persecution. At the 
had abated one jot or tittle of their fixed de-|door of the magistrates and ministers of Mas- 
termination to crush out and exterminate|sachusetts must be laid the insanity of the 
every germ of Quakerism. Nor can it be|conduct of these unfortunate women. 
said that the persecution grew out of the| But Boston, at least, had no voluntary 
“intrusion,” “indecency,” and “effrontery”|Godivas. The only disrobed women in its 
of the persecuted. streets were made so by Puritan sheriffs and 
It owed its origin to the settled purpose of;constables, who dragged them amidst jeering 


nancy in seeking death.” It must be owned 
that the persecuted Quakers were more & 

of violating conscience than unrighteous lat 
They held duty paramount to any other 6® 
sideration. They could die, but they could 
not deny the truth. To such “obstinacy” ti 
world is largely indebted. The religious fret 
dom of our age is the legacy of the heroic ¢oh 
fessors, who suffered and died rather tha 
yield their honest convictions. It was Quaktt 
“ obstinacy” and sturdy endurance wale 
opened the jails of England, crowded 
Presbyterians and Independents, among 

the great names of Baxter and Bunyan. # 
ter, who hated them with ali the intensi 
his nature, owns that the Quakers, by t 
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perseverance in holding their religious meet-|he seems to think were at least quite as much 
ings in defiance of penal laws and brutal mobs, |to blame for being hanged as Endicott was for 
took upon themselves the burden of persecu-|hanging them. We who inherit the faith and 
tion, which would otherwise have fallen on|name of these noble men and women, who 
himself and his Presbyterian friends; and es-|gave up home and life for freedom of worship, 
jally mentions with commendation the|have no desire to be complimented at their 
noble and successful plea of William Penn be-jexpense. Holding their doctrine, and rever- 
fore the Recorder’s court of London, based on|jencing their memories, we look back awed 
the fundamental liberties of Englishmen, se-}and humbled upon their heroic devotion to 
eured by the great charter. apprehended duty, and with gratitude to God 
The inheritors of the name and religious|for their example of obedience unto death. 


—_—_ 


ALL THINGS BEAUTIFUL. 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 


All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings,— 

He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 


inions of the suffering Friends of New Eng- 
jand have no wish to deprive the Puritan 
authorities of any proper extenuation or pal- 
liation of their severity. But in truth there 
js but one excuse for them,—the hard and 
cruel spirit of the age in which they lived. 
They shared its common intolerance. With 
the single exception of the Friends, every sect 
in Christiandom believed in the right of the 
magistrate to punish heresy. There were in- 
deed individuals, and among the noblest of the 
age, who sympathized with the persecuted 
Friends, and exerted themselves for their re- 
lief—such men as Sydney and Vane, Milton 
and Marvel, Tillotson and Locke, Prince Ru- 
pert and Lord Herbert. But these were soli- 
a exceptions. 
or myself, I have always cheerfully ad- 
mitted to its full extent this plea of universal 
intolerance, in extenuation of the New Eng- 
land ministers and magistrates. I do not 
doubt that they regarded the Quaker doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence as a fatal heresy. 
They could bring no charge of immorality 
against the men and women whom they whip- 
ped and hung. They could not charge them 
with taking up arms in rebellion, or counten 


ancing in any way a forcible resistance to 


even unjust law. They could not deny that 
when left unmolested they were industrious 
and temperate, peaceable and kind neighbors 
and citizens. 

The tendency of Quakerism to promote 
peace, good order and worldly prosperity, 
was proved by the fact that three of the colo- 
nies, Rhode Island, North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania, under the Quaker governors, Cod- 
dington, Archdale and Penn, were exceptional 
examples of peace, order and progress. 

Dr. Ellis has been a very generous, as well 
as ingenious defender of the Puritan clergy 
and government, and his labors in this respect 
have the merit of gratuitous disinterestedness. 
Had the very worthy and learned gentleman 
been a resident in the Massachusetts colony 
in 1660, one of his most guarded doctrinal 
sermons would have brought down upon him 
the wrath of clergy and magistracy. His so- 
cinianism would have seemed more wicked 
than the “inward light” of the Quakers ; and, 
had he been as “doggedly obstinate” as Ser- 
vetus at Geneva (as [do him the justice to 
think he would have been), he might have 
hung on the same gallows with the Quakers, 
or the same shears which clipped the ears of 

older, Rous and Copeland might have shorn 
off his own. 

I can assure him that in speaking on this 
subject I have always honestly endeavored to 
lo justice to both parties. In the ballad to 
which he refers I think I have done so. In 

Margaret Smith’s Diary” I have gone to the 


extreme in finding excuse for John Norton} Columbiana, O. 


himself. I find no fault with Dr. E.’s cham- 
Plonship of Endicott and his advisers. I only 
regret that, in attempting to vindicate them, 

€ has done injustice to the sufferers, whom 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, 3d mo. 22d, 1881. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


THE RETROSPECT. 


’Tis well sometimes to pause and look 
Back through the vista of the years, 
And read as from an open book, 
The record of their smiles and tears,— 
Their lessons, learned through hopes and fears. 


Back to the years of long ago, 

When days were long and skies were bright, 
When changing seasons passing slow, 

Still hrought an ever-new delight 

Of beauty to my wondering sight. 


To years of manhood’s early prime, 
hen Love on her vibrating strings 
Attuned to life’s unwritten rhyme, 
Touched all my being’s hidden springs, 
Wooing my heart from baser things. 


Till o’er the brow of toil and care 
The halo of her light was shed, 
And e’en the sad and chilly air 
Of night grew soft as overhead 
The mystic light of love was shed. 


But not unmixed with bitterness 

These pleasant years of life flew by— 
Each brought its burden of distress, 

Its bitter tears to dim the eye, 

And clouds to fill the summer sky. 


For more than once the angel crost 
The threshold of my dwelling o’er, 

And taking those it loved the most, 
Departed to the silent shore 
Whence travellers return no more. 


But though my cup of life has been 
At Marah’s fountain often filled, 

And dreams of joy which hope had seen, 
Faded before me unfulfilled, 
As early flowers by frost are killed ; 


Yet as I look with thoughtful eyes, 
Backward along the past to-night, ° 
Events, that bore the dark disguise 
Of trials, dawn upon my sight 
As blessings, in the present light; 


And e’en the afflictions which o’erpast, 
And bowed my stricken spirit low, 

I see and humbly own at last 
Among my mercies,— ordered so 
By Him whence all our blessings flow. 


For in the Elysian world above 
My dear ones live—“ whom we call dead ;” 
In brighter light and purer love, 
With Heaven’s eternal freshness shed 
Abroad, its glory overhead. 


And we who longer toil and wait, 
Still in our heart of hearts must own 
The influence from beyond the gate 
Of pearl, that binds us to our own— 
The mortal to the spirit flown. 


Teach me more clearly, Lord, to see, 
Through every varying circumstance, 
Thy sovereign will, and trust to Thee 
The changing “circle of eveuits,” 
And mysteries of thy providence. 


“You may not see the purpose 
Why your hearts are pierced and riven, 
Bat with a firm undoubting trust, 
Look ever up to Heaven.” 


J.E. 


The river running by, 
The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky; 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them one by one. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell, 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
John Keble. 


Selected. 
GRANDMOTHER'S SERMON. 
The supper is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood-fire’s glow 
The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago, 


When grandma’s hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 

O’er the face that could scarce have been sweeter then 
Than now, in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes, 
Never has gone away. 


And her needles catch the fire-light 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking-toe. 


And the waiting children love it, too, 
For they know the stocking song 
Brings many a tale to grandma’s mind 

Which they shall hear ere long. 


But it brings no story of olden time, 
To grandma’s heart to-night— 
Only a refrain, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


“ Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 
“And yours is just begun, 

But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


“ With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play ; 

Some are gay-colored, and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


“ But most are made of many hues, 
With many a stitch set wrong ; 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 

Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


“ There are long, plain spaces, without a break, 
That in life are hard to bear; 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


“ But the saddest, happiest time is that 

We count, and yet would shun 
When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread 

And says that our work is done.” 

The children came to say good-night, 
. With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grandma’s lap, with broken thread, 

The finished stocking lies. 

A Christian —If we make a right definition 
of a Christian according to the scripture, 
That he is one who hath the Spirit of Christ and 
is led by it, how many Christians, yea, and of 
these great masters and doctors of Chris- 
tianity, so accounted, shall we justly divest of 
that noble title —Robert Barclay, 1675. 
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Peasant Life in England. 

In a work on this subject by Francis George 
Heath, a deplorable picture is drawn of the 
condition of the peasantry in some of the 
western parts of England, who, in the im- 

ortant points of shelter and food, and possi- 
by also in school education, appear to be 
lower in the scale of civilization than the In- 
dians whom we recently visited on the New 
York Reservations. 

The information given seems to be correct, 
being derived partly from personal observa- 
tions, and partly from official documents and 
other reliable sources. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners in 1843 reported that the cottages 
generally have but two bed-rooms, and a great 
many only one, so that it is impossible to di- 
vide a family so as to furnish separate sleeping 
apartments for grown up persons of different 
sexes. In one case a bed-room of about ten 
feet square accommodated a family of eleven 
persons. The floors were of stone, and wet 
or damp during the winter months; and the 


out-door surroundings in many cases were} 


very wretched. The wages earned by a farm 
hand did not average more than eight or nine 
shillings (about $2) a week, out of which 


he had to provide his own food and that of 


his family and pay for rent of his cottage, as 


well as clothing and all other necessaries of 


civilized life. This low rate of wages rendered 
it essential for the women and children to be 
employed at some remunerative labor, so as 
to eke out the means of existence. But with 
all the help that could be gained in that way, 
their fare was very scanty, and their clothing 
insufficient. A Wiltshire laborer described 
his day’s diet as follows: For breakfast, : 
little flour and butter, and hot water poured 


over them; for lunch at mid-day, a piece of 


bread, and when he’ could afford it some 
cheese; in the afternoon, some potatoes, and 
occasionally a little bacon with it; for supper, 
bread and water. 

A clergyman named Girdlestone, who had 
settled in North Devon, was so affected by 
the condition of the farm laborers there, that 
after careful examination and inquiry, he de- 
termined to attempt a reform. Private re- 
monstrances with the employing farmers 
proving unsuccessful, he addressed them from 
the public pulpit, telling them they treated 
their human laborers worse than their cattle. 
This raised a storm in the parish, but the 
bold Canon quietly went on with the plan he 
had formed. 

“He accordingly wrote a letter to The 


Times, giving a clear and plain statement of 


the wages and of the condition of the agri- 
cultural laborers in the north of Devon. The 
effect produced by this letter was remarkable. 
The Canon was overwhelmed with letters 
from all parts of England and Ireland, and 
with newspapers also from different parts of 
the country, containing letters and comments 
on the subject of the condition of the Devon- 
shire peasantry. The private letters con- 
tained offers, from farmers and others residing 
in England and Ireland, of good wages, with 
the certainty of comfortable homes, for such 
of the men in Canon Girdlestone’s district as 
would accept them. Some of these corre- 
spondents remitted money to pay the whole 
expense connected with the proposed removal 
of the men whom they wanted. Others re- 
mitted money with the stipulation that a 
part of it should be returned out of the wages 
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of the laborers, in such a manner as they 
could afford to repay it. Then there were 
sums of money received by the Canon from 
philanthropic persons, who placed them en- 
tirely at his disposal. This money he deter- 
mined to lay out in partly paying the ex- 
penses of removing laborers when it happened 
that places were offered without any remit- 
tances being sent to pay the cost of travelling, 
and other items. 

“Having obtained the means of securing 
his object of removing the miserably-paid 
peasants of Devonshire to places where they 
| would be better remunerated, better housed, 
and better treated in every way, Canon Gir- 
idlestone set bimself manfully to work to or- 
iganize a regular system of migration. He 
had the men; he knew where to send them; 
land he had the money furnished to defray 
the cost of sending them. Only one difficulty 
‘now presented itself. How was he to set the 
istream in motion? The answer appears sim- 
ple, but, practically, the difficulty was not so 
jeasy of solution. The peasantry of Halber- 
ton and North Devon had been so long ac- 
|customed to their miserable circumstances 
\that they dreaded—with the want of energy 
‘and enterprise which their depressing condi- 
tion of life had engendered—making any 
\change. A kind of ‘home sickness’ appeared 
‘to affect them. They dreaded the journey in 
the first 
habits. They feared there might perhaps be 
some uncertainty as to their new homes being 
suited to them. Hence many of them clung 
to the wretched state of things to which they 
had become used: to their hovels and to their 
state of semi-starvation. In some instances 
they were so strongly affected with this dread 
of change that when every arrangement had 
been completed, and they were just on the 
point of starting for their new homes, they 
begged to be allowed to remain, giving back 
the money they had received towards defray- 
‘ing their expenses. 

“It can easily be understood that it needed 
no little courage and no small amount of en- 
ergy and determination to overcome the diffi- 
culties which Canon Girdlestone found were 
thus thrown in his path. But the disinclina- 
tion of the: peasants to move was not the 
greatest part of the difficulty. There was an 





immense amount of opposition on the part of 


the farmers and the land-owners in the dis- 
trict. Canon Girdlestone was, in fact, engaged 
for years, during which his work was carried 
on, in single-handed conflict, with nearly the 
whole district of squires and farmers. Even 
the clergy declared themselves against him. 
He was, in fact, completely ostracised and 
tabooed by local ‘society.’ 

“But the enmity of the better classes in 
the district soon took practical shape. The 
Vestry of Halberton, composed almost en- 
tirely of the farmers in the neighborhood, 
began their opposition by refusing to vote a 
church-rate that was needed. At the various 
vestry meetings they would not hear the Vi- 
car speak. No laborer dared to show his 
face at these meetings; hence the farmers 
had italltheirown way. With great courage 
and determination, the Vicar insisted, not only 
upon being present at the vestry meetings. 
but upon taking the chair, as he was entitled 
to do. But the farmers would not let him 
speak, and drowned his voice when he at- 
tempted to do so. Patiently, however, and 
with a bold front, the courageous minister 


i they dreaded the change of 


would wait until there was momentary 
and then would say, ‘Now, gentlemen, 
you have done abusing me, we will p 
to business.’ ” 

The enmity of the irate agriculturalj 
was extended even to the female members 
Canon Girdlestone’s family, who were sligh 
inevery way. But he had anticipated reg; 
ance, and was prepared for it. He i 
out his plans in the face of every obstagls 
boldly, perseveringly, and with singular ep. 
ergy and admirable method. 

The system of migration commenced in 
fall of 1866, and in the succeeding six y 
between four and five hundred men, abog 
two-thirds of them with families, were gem 
away to better homes and wages in othe 
counties of England. 

All this involved a vast amount of person 
labor. In every case the situation had toh 
obtained, the wages and conditions of 
new employment settled, and the travel 
expenses forwarded. Then all the a 
ments preliminary to the start had to be m 
perintended. " 

“The packing up and the preparations fir 
the journey had to be seen to. The major 
of the peasants were perfectly helpless nthe 
respect. Almost everything had to be don 
for them,—their luggage addressed, their rab 
way tickets taken, and full and _ diree. 
tions given to the simple travellers. The 
plan adopted, when the laborers were leg 
for their new homes, was to give them plain 
directions written on a piece of paper ing 
large and legible hand. These were shown 
to the officials on the several lines of railway, 
who, soon getting to bear of Canon Gin 
stone’s system of migration, rendered bimall 
the assistance in their power by readily 
ing the laborers out of their travelling 
culties and seeing them safely booked for 
their destinations. Many of the peasantsof 
North Devon were so ignorant of the where 
abouts of the places to which they were about 
to be sent, that they often asked—when theit 
destination, for instance, was some well-known 
place in the North of England—whether they 
were going ‘over the water.’ ” 

The stream of migration which began @ 
flow from Devonshire to the more prosperous 
districts of England soon had the effect of 
stirring the stagnation which had before & 
isted in neighboring counties, and its ultimate 
result was a rise of wages and consequent 
improvement of condition in those who 
mained. 

This chapter in the history of reform fur 
nishes an interesting illustration of the diff 
culties to be encountered by any one whom 
earnest undertakes such labor, as well as 
the self-denial, perseverance, and patient e& 
durance of obloquy and opposition which aw 
needed to secure success. J.W. 


quiet, 


Ww. 


For ‘ The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 
Fighting the Snow.—The Northwestern Rat 

way company has spent over three hundrél 
thousand dollars in the fight against snow, 
since last fall. Thirty-four immense sD0¥ 
plows have had plenty of work, and 
have been “ backed up” tremendously by ft 
two to six locomotives each. The might 
these plows and the great power of a8 
drift may be estimated from the fact thate 
— weighing forty-eight thousand pou 
allasted by eighty thousand pounds of 
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way iron and driven by six locomotives, at-|kill them by the thousands merely to obtain|date, as described by Thomas Story, John 
ed a snow-choked cutting,—but was de-|a few more delicacies for aristocratic palates, | Richardson and others. 

! The drift was fifty-two feet high.}while the Germans are doing their best to| In all the meetings of our early Friends, 
When the workmen, after the tremendous po the singing birds when they arrive.|whether held among those who were already 
charge, caught a glimpse of the immense plow, | But what can they do if these beautiful crea-|convinced of our principles, or those who 

found that it with all its one hundred|tures are ruthlessly slaughtered on the way ?| were seeking for the Truth which they as yet 

twenty-eight thousand pounds had been|The Germans complain that their springs and|saw but imperfectly, or those who were re- 
lied as if it were a feather, and that it had|their landscapes are losing their chief charm|vilers and opposers,—their practice and pro- 
disconsolate over the drift and had|because the voices of the swallow, the-lark,|fession was the same. Their attention was 
lodged against some forest trees, where it pro-|and the nighingale are no longer heard in|turned inward to Christ, their Teacher, that 
to remain until summer. One bridge|the land as aforetime. And they accuse the|they might be helped to worship God in spirit 

on the road crosses a gully seventeen feet|Italians of being a set of vandals in destroy-jand in truth ; and, if any public service was 
deep. This gully filled up and the snow was|ing the most lovely and useful creations of|required at their hands, that they might be 
ied up fifteen feet over bridge and stream.|God’s bounty. They say: “May your Ex-|furnished by Him, with mouth and wisdom, 
rom one cut three hundred and twenty-four|cellency use your influence with the Italian|tongue and utterance. It may well be sup- 
thousand cubic yards of snow were taken, but|Government and people to protect the birds|posed that the messages delivered varied 
in eight hours the wind had piled it up full !on the passage northward in the spring, not|greatly with the character of the audience ; 
again. Nine separate trains of cars, with an|for our greedy palates when they arrive, but|yet, if rightly authorized, all must come from 
average of seventy-five workmen each, cleared jto enliven our landscapes, delight our ears,|Him who alone knoweth how to rightly di- 
the way between Chicago and Elgin, one day.|and protect our farmers in their crops, by de-|vide the words of truth. The Threshing meet- 
Nine thousand men have been employed from |stroying myriads of insects that are now|ings of Edward Burrough and others among 
time to time during the winter as shovelers.|preying on our food and discouraging the|the rude populace of London, and the more 



















































—WN. Y. Observer. tillers of the soil.” quiet gatherings of those who were settled in 

Pompeiian Discoveries. — Interesting new) ————————— oo |the beliet of the doctrines of Friends, differed 
discoveries have been made at Pompeii. In from each other only in the attendant circum- 
block No. 7 of the Ninth District, a house has‘ THE FRIEND. stances, and not in the principle which we 






























been excavated which was in the course of 
construction when the terrible catastrophe oc- 
curred, and which differs materially from all 
other Pompeiian houses in its plan. In an- 
other house a large square piece of black glass 
was found fixed into the wall, which, when 
slightly moistened, forms the most perfect 
mirror. In a third house various wall-paint- 
ings were discovered, which, however, are 
rather of artistic than scientific interest.— 
From Nature. 

It has generally been supposed that when 
carbolic acid and chloride of lime were mixed 
they would neutralize each other, and become 
inoperative for disinfecting purposes. Dianin 
has, however, found the antiseptic energy in- 
creased by the mixture to a degree beyond 
what either substance exhibited separately. 

White Ants in Court.—An intimation of the 
mischief done in regions infested with white 
ants, by the wood-destroying habits of these 
insects, is furnished by a recent law-suit in 
New South Wales. The plaintiff, a contractor, 
had received from the defendant instruction 
to repair a house which had been damaged by 
white ants. As the work proceeded, the 
plaintiff found that the house was almost eaten 
away by the white ants, and that a consider- 
ably increased expenditure would be required 
to put the house into thorough repair, and he 
informed defendant of the fact. ‘The bill for 
the work done was disputed as excessive. 

A considerable amount of evidence was 
taken on both sides as to the work performed, 
and it was stated that an estimate could not 
*e given of the contract price of work, as the 
white ants operate during darkness and the 
extent of the ravages could only be seen as 
the work progressed. One witness described 
the house as being so seriously injured that 
new material would be required throughout, 
and the best way to have dealt with it would 
have been “to put a fire stick under it.” The 
estimated cost of the repairs, before the work 
was begun, was about $1,150. The defendant 
had paid $2,000, and the court adjudged that 
he should pay $230 more.—Scientific American. 
on — Society for the Protection of Bird 
e east has just sent a unique appeal to the 
an Embassador at Rome to intercede for 
t © singing birds on their way north in the 
spring. The complaint is that the Italians 


believe must ever be observed in the worship 
of God. A similar difference (though not often 
to the same extent) exists in the religious 
meetings held by our Society at the present 
day ; but if they are held to the glory of God 
and the promotion of his cause, they must be 
held substantially in the same manner. Daniel 
Wheeler, when sitting before an assembly of 
South Sea Islanders, felt the same need to 
wait for the arising of the Divine power, and 
the sense of necessity laid upon him to preach 
the gospel, as when among his own friends at 
Balby. 

An opinion seems to have been imbibed by 
some, that the practice of our early Friends 
furnishes a precedent for what are termed 
Devotional Meetings as distinct from ordinary 
meetings for worship. In these the manage- 
ment of the meeting is committed to some one 
or two persons, who direct its proceedings ; 
those present are expected and encouraged to 
take part in some form of vocal expression, 
so that often one hundred or more voices will 
be heard in short communications, ejacula- 
tions or singing; efforts are used to elicit 
these performances ; and other practices are 
allowed which would be regarded as out of 
place in a meeting for worship of the Society 
of Friends. 

Such meetings are of modern origin, so far 
as the Society of Friends are concerned ; and 
we believe have nothing to sanction them in 
its previous history. They have been bor- 
rowed from the revival methods of other re- 
ligious societies ; and practically involve the 
laying aside of our testimony to the true na- 
ture of Divine worship. We do not question 
the earnestness of purpose, or the sincerity of 
the desire to do good, which may animate 
some who take part in them, any more than 
we do the motives of a Baptist, Presbyterian 
or Episcopal clergyman, or a Roman Catholic 
priest, who, according to their respective 
views of Christian truth, are honestly laboring 
among their people. But we believe it will 
be found that these meetings, and the system 
of measures of which they form a part, will 
lead to an undue dependence on the efforts of 
man in the work of salvation, and will divert 
the attention from a waiting on the Lord who 
only can overcome our spiritual enemies and 
give us an inheritance among all them who 
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Many, in succeeding generations, have re- 
viewed with interest and instruction the re- 
markable extension of a Divine visitation to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain at the time 
of the rise of our Society, and the Gospel 
power and authority with which the Lord 
clothed, in so eminent a degree, George Fox, 
Edward Burrough and many other ministers 
of that day, whom He employed as his mes- 
sengers to awaken and instruct the people. 

In reading the records of those events, the 
heart is often affected with a tender sense of 
the goodness of the Lord in reviving the great 
doctrine of the Light of Christ inwardly re- 
vealed, as God’s gift for man’s salvation, which 
had practically been much lost sight of; and 
in turning many thousands to this Divine and 
Heavenly Teacher, which not only shows 
unto man his sinful condition, but, as it is 
heeded and obeyed, gives him power to for- 
sake his sins, leads him in the way of right- 
eousness, and brings him to partake in that 
full salvation, which our blessed Redeemer 
came to procure to his followers. 

Wonderful was the opposition awakened by 
the preaching of these spiritual views ; and by 
the faithful testimony borne against doctrines, 
ceremonies and practices inconsistent there- 
with ; and by the carrying out in the daily 
concerns of life, of the strictness and watch- 
fulness into which they led. George Fox says, 
“ Great was the rage and enmity of the peo- 
ple, professors as well as profane, against 
the truth and people of God.” But as they 
kept close to the Lord, the witnesses for 
Truth of that day were furnished with wis- 
dom and ability to carry on the work in which 
they were engaged, notwithstanding the gross 
abuse to which they were often exposed. The 
violence of their adversaries, who not only dis- 
turbed their meetings with unseemly noises, 
but often beat and injured those who were 
gathered for worship, was met and overcome 
by the patient endurance of these witnesses 
for Jesus, and also by the marvellous power 
and wisdom with which many of their minis- 
ters were clothed. Very striking and remark- 
able are the accounts of some of those meet- 
ings ; as well as of others at a somewhat later 
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are sanctified. The real effect of these mea- 
sures is pointed out in the communication of 
J. B. to the British Friend, embodied in the 
Editorial of No. 32 of the present volume. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univep States.—The gorges and floods in the Upper 
Missouri river continue, and cause great destruction. 
The village of Green Island, Nebraska, opposite Yank- 
ton, has been swept away; the inhabitants were seen 
from Yankton clinging to their houses as they floated 
off. Three steamers have been destroyed at Yankton. 
Advices from Bismarck, Dakota, report that the un- 
fortunate people of Mandan remained in that village, 
having only a few boats. A steamer tried to reach them 
but was prevented by the ice. Five men were rescued 
in the woods along the river, near Bismarck, by Mayor 
Peoples and another man, one of the saved being taken 
from a floating cake of ice. The losses of cattle in Da- 
kota are reported to be enormous. 

There was a heavy frost and ice was formed in 
Northern Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi and lexas, 
on Sixth-day night of last week. Serious injury to the 
fruit crops, especially the peaches, is feared. 

The wheat crop in Ohio promises well, though the 
season has been very backward, and the yield is likely 
to be large, owing to the increased acreage. 


Mount Baker, in Washington Territory, which has}lots at *3 a $3.10. Flaxseed is nominal at $1.37 a| o'clock. 


been inactive for nearly twenty years, is in eruption} 

in. A dense volume of smoke is coming from the 
mountain, while hot cinders, ashes and lava are heing 
thrown from its crater. At night it pours forth streams 
of fire which illuminate the heavens for miles. As yet! 


the flow of lava is not sufficient to indicate any danger. different yards at 5§ a 6} cts., and lambs at 7 a 7} cts. )), 


The eruption is said to be a magnificent sight, as the 
mountain looms up to the height of 12,000 feet, and is 
covered with snow half way down its side. | 

In the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the General Li-' 
cense bill has been indefinitely postponed. In evening! 
session, the joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the State Constitution forever prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquors except for} 
medicinal, mechanical and scientitic purposes, passed 
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Grain.— Wheat is dull, and prices are unsettled./This naturally aroused his interest, and getti 


Sales of 35,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.10 a 
1.13, and No. 2 red, car lots, at 1.20} and No. 2 red 
in elevator, at $1.20} a $1.20}. Rye is scarce, and 
Pennsylvania is worth $1.04. Corn is fairly active and 
higher. Sales of 10,000 bushels, including yellow, at 
55 a 554 cts., net and regular ; white at 55} cts., regular; 
sail mixed, elevator, at 55} cts.; steamer at 53) a 54 
cts., and rejected at 53 cts. Oats are quiet and steady. 
Sales of 11,000 bushels, including white, at 43 a 46 cts., 
and rejected and mixed at 413 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th 
mo. 2d, 1881.—Loads of hay, 238; loads of straw, 46. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, ~1.35 
to $1.45 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 lbs. 

Wool.—The most recent transactions have been ef- 
fected by means of further concessions in fine of one per 
cent., but the market has been relieved of considerable 
stock, and the general impression is that prices have 
about reached bottom. Sales of Ohio xx, 40 a 41 cts. ; 
combing, Ohio and Penna., 40 a 47 cts.; unwashed 
Kansas, 25 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.07 a *1.13; do. whale, 59 
161 cts.; lard, 55 a 83 cts.; linseed, 56 a 57 cts.; neats- 
foot, 50 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed, 7 a 8} cts.—chiefly 7} a 8} cts. ; 
Timothy seed was in limited demand, and sells in job 


$1.38 for pure. 

Beef cattle were in demand and prices were a fraction 
higher; 2900 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 5 a 6§ cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Sheep were a fraction higher: 9000 head sold at the 


per lb. 
Hogs were unchanged: 4000 head arrived and sold 


at the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per pound, as to 
condition. 

Foreign.—The experiment of lighting portions of 
the city of London by the Brush and Siemens electric 
systems, last night, was entirely successful. 

Herr Most, of the Freiheit, has been indicted at the 
Bow Street Police Court, for publishing a libel concern- 


second reading by a vote of 98 to 38. Several amend- ing the late Czar, and urging people to commit murder | 
ments were rejected, among them one to allow the outside of her majesty’s dominions. 


manufacture and sale of wine for sacramental purposes. | 


The Dublin correspondent of the Times says: “ It is 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives, after a remarkable fact that, despite the specious advice of 
striking from the Prohibitory bill the section referring the Land League to the tenant farmers to maintain | 


it to the people, has defeated the bill. 


The Legislature of Connecticut has passed a bill de- 
claring cider an intoxicating beverage, to be subjected 
to the restrictions of the Liquor law. 


In the Senate of Delaware the Local Option bill} 


passed by the House a month ago, was defeated’ by al Council of Twenty-five has been to invest the city = aliag sah. 
¢ meeting and the meeting on Indian Affairs, supper can 


vote of 7 to9. A stringent substitute was passed, how- 
ever, which, it is thought, the House will agree to. 
The Governor of Wisconsin has signed a bill passed 


recently by the Legislature of that State punishing! tion by the commanders of the post. 


“treating” to drinks as a misdemeanor. When the bill| 


‘ " f ) passports are yet permitted. 
was introduced into the Legislature it was generally re-| 


their grip of the land and not to leave the country, the 
emigration returns show that 95,857 persons emigrated 
last year, being an increase of 48,493 over the number 
of emigrants during the previous year.” 

The first measure established by the new elective 


a chain of Cossack patrol, with posts of officers an 
police on all the roads, so that no ingress or egress 0 
| people is allowed until subjected to a strict investiga- 
Not even special 
A second measure is now 
elaborated by which every traveller arriving at a rail- 


| 
| 


{— 


garded as an impracticable absurdity, and no one be-| way station will, after examination hy the police, be | 


lieved it could become a law. 


The total valuation of the State of California for the} destination declared to the police or promptly re 
year ending 6th month 30th, 1879, as reported to nd| 


Census Bureau, was $466,273,586 in real estate and 
$118,304,451 in personal property. The total bonded 
and county indebtedness (not including that of muni- 
cipalities and school districts) was $7,614,144. The 
valuation of real estate in San Francisco was $190,389,- 
410, and of personal property, *54,237,350. 

The public debt statement for Second month shows a 
decrease of $6,192,819. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 
states that three hundred and seventy deaths occurred 
in this city last week, a decrease of eight from the cor- 
responding week of last year, and of fourteen from the 
week ending 3d month 26th, 1881. The sexes were 
equally divided, There were 64 deaths from consump- 
tion, 41 from small pox, 30 from pneumonia, and 14 
from old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 102%; 5’s, registered, 101; 
coupon, 1023; 44’s, 112}; 4’s, 1133; currency 6’s, 131. 

Cotton continues dull, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of middlings were reported at 11} a 11} cts. per 
lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 7} cts. for export, and 
94 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is dull, but firmly held. Sales of 1600 barrels, 
including Minnesota extras, at +5 a $575 for medium 
to fancy clear, and $6 a $6.25 for straight; Pennsyl- 
vania extra family at $4.87} a $5; western do. do. at 
$5.50 a $6; and patents at $6.50 a $7.75. Rye flour is 
steady at $5.12§ per barrel. 


any change in the destination. A special guar 
|the purpose of protecting the emperor wh 
resides. 

The Porte’s last offer of territory in Thessaly, com- 
prises Larissa, Trikala, Turnova and the whole valley 
\of the Sallemdria, but excludes Prevesa and Metzovo, 
or any part of Epirus. 


The Standard’s Athens correspondent says, Premier | Meetings, 


! 
Coumoundonros has sent a circular to the Powers, de- 
clining to accept the frontier proposed by the Porte. 

A strong shock of earthquake at Chios, in the island 
of that name, in the A®gean Sea, recently, destroyed 
many houses and seriously damaged nearly all which 
were left standing. Many of the inhabitants were 
killed, and those left are encamped in the fields. Many 
of the neighboring villages were destroyed. During 


the panic which ensued the Eastern Telegraph Com- it seemed her lot to endure sou, 
any’s office was pillaged. Shocks were also felt in the she evinced much patience and . 


island of Syra and Smyrna, but no damage is reported. 
The effects were also felt at Tsesme, and the number of 


those that were killed and injured is estimated at three | Of Northern District Monthly 


thousand. The shock was felt at Carosto, Eubola and 
at Tinos. At Syria one house fell. 
A discovery of much Archeological interest has 


cently been made in the Algerian Sahara. Tarry, who | His last illness was a 


has been carrying on work in connection with the pro- 
posed Trans-Sahara Railway having noticed a mound 
of sand in the neighborhood of Wargla, had the sand 


rt in the 77th year of his 
of and valued member of Hartland Monthly M 


troops will be formed, as during the Turkish war, for and for several years past an acknowledged minister 
erever he good repute; being sound in word and exemplary it 


| 


Arabs to dig still deeper, he found underneath the 7 
a square tower, then a platform of masonry and finally 
a complete mosque. Continuing the excavations, Tarry 
soon unearthed seven houses in perfect prese! 

and came upon a subterranean water-course. At 
last news nine houses had been disinterred, and 

was getting additional assistance to clear out the 
cious water-course, which he describes as su 
irrigate a small forest of palms. It is well known that 
the Sahara was at one time much more populous than 
it is now, and its trade much more extensive, bat no 
one seems to have supposed that any cities had been 
buried under its sands, at least so recently as since the 
introduction of Mahometanism. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session will open on Second-day, the 
2nd of Fifth month. Parents and others intending to 
send pupils, are requested to have them entered with. 
out delay. Apply to Bensamin W. Passmore, 
(address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Penna. ;) or jo 
CHARLEs J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phils, 


A meeting for the promotion of interest a 
Friends in the cause of Temperance, will be held in the 
meeting-house, Twelfth street below Market, Philadel. 
phia, on Sixth-day evening, 4th month 15th, 1881, a 


A general attendance is desired. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND ITs VICINITY, 


The Annual Meeting of “ The Contributors” will be 
eld in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeti 
house on Second-day evening, 4th mo. 18th, at 8 o’ 

Friends who are interested in the cause and other 
are invited to attend. 
Tos. ScaTTERGOOD, Sec’y, 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly M 
will be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, Phil 
phia, on Fifth-day, Fourth month 2Ist, 1881, at 8 pw, 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
RicHarp Capsoury, Clerk, 


Arrangements have been made by which Friends 
attending the Yearly Meeting can be furnished with 
simple meals, both before and after the sittings of the 
meeting, at a moderate charge (15 cents), in the second 
story of.the central part of the Arch St. Meeting-house, 
Meals ‘will also be furnished for those attending the 
Meeting for Sufferings and Select Meetings, the pre 

On the evenings of the Freediaa 


be had from five to six-thirty. i 





Diep, at Germantown, 12th mo. 16th, 1880, Ann H. 
GARTLEY, aged nearly 80 years. 

——, of pneumonia, 23d of 2d mo. 1881, at his resi- 
handed over to a cabman, who must deliver him at the dence in Somerset, Niagara Co., N. Y., Davip Ha 


age. Deceased was long a 


every day life. He was naturally quite diffident 
very unobtrusive in his demeanor ; traveled abroad but 
little, but was generally much respected, and partict 
larly dear to those who best knew his worth. More 
than once in recent communications at onr Monthly 
he expressed his strong assurance of brighter 
days that would yet dawn, to the comfort of the tried 
few who stood faithful to the Truth. 

——, of pneumonia, at her residence in Somersdl, 
Niagara Co., N. Y., on the 27th of 2d mo. 1881, PHEBB, 
wife of Hibbard Fuller, in the 77th year of her age 

eased was for many years a quiet, useful, and e 
emplary member of Hartland Monthly and Somersé 
Particular Meetings. During t+ latter part of her life, 
vere trials, in which 
iristian resignation. 

—, at his residence in this ciiy, 2d mo. 26th, 1881, 
Wit11aM Hicks, aged 76 years, an esteemed member 
Meeting of Friends. 

—, at his residence, Norwich, Ontario, 
12th of 3d mo. 1881, Isaac PecKHAM, a member 


re-| Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 69 year 


rotracted one (attended at time 
with much suffering) during which he was merel 
eager with a good degree of patience, desiring to 
the Lord’s time for his release. His friends are com 


dug up, and discovered the top of a spherical dome, forted in believing that the close was peaceful. 
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